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EXEGESIS AS AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 



By Rev. Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 



It is clear from the almost simultaneous appearance of two 
articles on methods of theological education — one by Professor 
Stevens, of Yale, in the New World for December, 1900; the 
other by Professor Richardson, of Princeton, in the American 
Journal of Theology for January, 1901 — that leading theological 
educators have not ceased to reflect upon the criticism of their 
methods so startlingly advanced by President Hyde. Professor 
Richardson sees greatest hope in better coordination of the semi- 
nary with the university, that its task of preparation for the min- 
istry may be more distinctly discriminated, on the one side, 
from such superficial training as suffices for the lay worker, the 
work of academies and special training schools, and, on the other, 
from the minute scholarship required of the philological or philo- 
sophical specialist, preparation for which belongs to the univer- 
sity. Professor Stevens, contemplating, no doubt, a situation 
where coordination of the divinity school with the Semitic and 
biblical department of a great university is already an estab- 
ished fact, only requiring wise development, lays principal 
emphasis upon the judicious balance of the curriculum, pro- 
viding by required studies for the indispensable things of com- 
mon ministerial education, and by electives for special training, 
whether in academic or applied studies. It is enough for our 
present purpose, which is much less general, to express a hearty 
and sympathetic approval of both suggestions. What we are 
more concerned with is only a single one of the studies indispen- 
sable to all types of training for Christian work, lay or clerical, and 
which in growing degree is coming to be recognized as belonging 
of right to the higher schools and to the university, as well as to 
the special training school for ministers — the study of interpre- 
tation, or, as it is technically called, exegesis. We do not raise 
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the question whether a knowledge of the philosophy of religion, 
of the history of religious thought and Christian institutions, 
and practical training in the work of the church is not equally 
indispensable ; for, in any case, no one will deny that the Christian 
worker must know the difference between genuine ^position of 
the Scriptures in their real purpose, meaning, and intent, and the 
crude imposition of the fantastic conceits of mediseval and 
modern superstition which we see everywhere about us. If there 
is any value in Christianity, it must be obtained by right exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures. If there is any harm from such vast 
structures of fanatical ignorance as Mormon ism and the lower 
forms of millennarianism, faith-healing, Dowieism, and a hundred 
other popular superstitions, false exegesis is largely to blame 
for their origin, and still more largely to blame for their suc- 
cess. No sane man, accordingly, will deny that rational inter- 
pretation of this literature, which underlies the whole of our 
religious life and so large a part of our social, literary, commer- 
cial, and political life, must be included in all technical training 
for religious work. A large and increasing number, I believe, 
will admit that, as at least an elective study, it should form part 
of the general training as good citizen and gentleman of culture 
which we give the candidate for the degree of B.A. 

The objection is obvious : Interpretation of the Bible is not, 
like interpretation of classical, oriental, or secular literature, a 
purely objective, historical study. It cannot be taught without 
importing into the purely historical questions : What were the 
writer's standpoint, conviction, purpose, ideal, his sources of 
information, environment, capacity, and limitations — other inter- 
ests which only tend to increase the heat of religious contro- 
versy at the expense of light, whereas it is the educator's business 
to minimize the former and increase the latter. 

If it be true that we are incapable of interpreting the biblical 
writings in this purely impartial, objective way, holding our pre- 
dilections in such rigid abeyance that the result shall be a pure 
historical judgment, it is something more creditable to our hearts 
than to our heads ; and, whether just or not, those who control 
the curricula of our higher institutions of learning are manifestly 
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not convinced as yet that biblical exegesis can be taught in 
this way. 

And yet we have just completed a century of enormous pro- 
ductiveness in biblical scholarship. The whole outcome of this 
age of criticism through which we have passed is, as Professor 
Nash has recently pointed out, in the interest of more strictly 
historical interpretation. In his History of the Higher Criticism he 
sums the matter up by saying: "The one solid and certain gain 
of criticism is that the study of the New Testament has entered 
once for all the historical stage." 

This progress, as all can see, is indispensable to the perma- 
nence of the Protestant standard. Unless the teaching of Holy 
Scripture can become objective, it must cease to be a standard. 
In fact, where subjective interpretation is rampant, the reproach 
brought against us — " Holy Scripture means for them each man's 
personal opinion" — has been almost justified. 

Entrance upon the historical stage of biblical study, it is to 
be hoped, will have an immense influence in increasing real and 
intelligent familiarity with the Bible. At present we are in a 
transition stage. Only the older men have that familiarity 
obtained by the memorizing in childhood of innumerable "texts" 
and a few considerable passages, because the notion of the Bible 
as an aggregate of oracular nuggets has largely disappeared. 
On the other hand, the conception of it as a literature which 
illuminates and interprets the deepest phase of human history, 
the evolution of man as a spiritual being, has scarcely established 
itself as yet. Consequently those who have the far better and 
more intelligent familiarity with it which comes from this his- 
torical appreciation, a familiarity with entire books as illustrative 
of the religious insight of a period, are few, though certainly ear- 
nest. We may surely expect that the study of the Scriptures as 
literature will make splendid advances in the new century, even 
if its advent into college curricula proceeds but slowly. 

But in one department at least it is time for immediate and 
real, though not revolutionary, change in conformity to the char- 
acteristic advance of the nineteenth century in biblical study. 
The science of exegesis, as taught in our theological seminaries, 
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should make great strides in advance; and this, one may venture 
to think, at least if accompanied by corresponding advance in 
the complementary studies of ministerial preparation, will do as 
much to infuse new life and vigor into the ministerial training of 
today as a judicious elective system, or a careful discrimination 
between the academic, the technical, and the scholastic fields. 

What, then, is the change which the last century of study has 
made or should make in biblical interpretation as taught and 
practiced today ? 

The work of the century was twofold. Its earlier fruits were 
in the field of textual criticism and grammatical and philologi- 
cal study. The average student easily comes to regard as mere 
exasperating pedantry the minute, painstaking, laborious effort 
after results which, albeit indispensable, and relatively tangible 
and certain, are apt to appear in the individual instance of small 
importance. Unless sustained by an almost magical reverence 
for the least jot or tittle of Scripture, he will be apt to revolt at 
this dry-as-dust philological microscopy in murmurs which in his 
seminary days were perhaps "not loud but deep," but after 
graduation are apt to reverse these qualities. All the more honor 
to the Lachmanns, Tischendorfs, Tregelles, and Horts — to speak 
only of New Testament scholars — who have given us our stand- 
ard text ; the Buttmanns and Winers, the Thayers, Cremers, 
Moultons, and Gedens, who have systematized and made access- 
ible to all the results of enormous labor in the significance and 
construction of words. All this textual, grammatical, and philo- 
logical reseach aimed to make exegesis more historical, by ascer- 
taining the actual readings, the actual colloquial usage, the actual 
connotation of words in the past, so that we might not be tempted 
to substitute our own ideas for those of the writers. It was a 
gigantic task, still unfinished, but so far advanced toward com- 
pletion that arbitrary interpretation must now run the constant 
risk of exposure wherever a New Testament grammar, lexicon, 
and concordance are accessible. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that such concentration on minute detail tended to obscure the 
larger sense. One failed to see the wood for the trees. 

The higher criticism has been slower in reaching conceded 
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results. Still, intelligent writers have for the most part ceased to 
treat the historical books of the Old Testament as if all were of 
the date and authorship assumed by tradition, and their represen- 
tations all of equal value. Interpreters, as a rule, treat the writ- 
ings of both canons to some extent as literary products from 
ages varying in religious advancement as in outward circum- 
stances. We begin to realize that the biblical books are the 
literary products of definite situations, and these situations 
themselves conditioned in a twofold way : outwardly by the 
historical environment, political and social ; inwardly by earlier 
and contemporary thought as expressed in related literature. 
Hence the multitude of books on biblical archaeology, the 
development of Assyro-Babylonian history, the investigation of 
Semitic institutions, the histories of New Testament times, the 
new editions of apocryphal, pseudepigraphic, apocalyptic, and 
patristic literature. 

We have learned that the old plan of taking verses out of 
their context does violence to the meaning. Even grammar 
and lexicon may fail to detect misinterpretation which regard 
for context would have avoided. The modern method of Bible 
study finds its chief superiority in the practice of reading entire 
books, instead of isolated texts or paragraphs, and our experience 
teaches that sympathetic familiarity with an author may give 
the veriest tyro better insight into a difficult passage than the 
philological expert will have without it. What we have but 
imperfectly appreciated is that men are an inseparable part of 
their times, and that, accordingly, the ideals and thoughts of 
their time as expressed in its literature, the events and conflicts 
of the time as recorded in its history, constitute a larger context, 
in the light of which each Scripture writing must be read. Here 
is the richest, and as yet almost virgin, field of biblical exegesis. 
The age of grammatico-historical interpretation is but just past, 
its arid task of checking the vagaries of unrestrained subjectiv- 
ism well done. The age of historico-grammatical exegesis is 
just dawning, and its conquests for true apprehension of the 
meaning of Scripture will far outdo all that we have experienced 
hitherto. The study of textual criticism looks no farther than 
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the question : What did the final author, compiler, or editor 
write ? The higher criticism asks : How came he to write as he 
did ? This latter question involves a vast field of inquiry, but 
one where every foot of soil is richly productive. 

The greatest discovery of human thought in modern times, 
if not of all history, is the conception of evolution as the method 
of the Creator. The inference we rightly draw from it is that 
to understand a thing thoroughly we must understand it geneti- 
cally. There is nothing to which this so truly applies as to the 
Bible, that which more than all else we need to understand 
thoroughly and well. Thank God that through whatever aber- 
rations, mistakes, and conflicts, whatever persecutions and heart- 
aches, we are being brought to understand the biblical books, 
and the canon as a whole, genetically/ 

As to the divine factor, after as before that remains a mys- 
tery, save in so far as we lay hold upon it in its working. God 
gave the truth. When we have said that we have said all we 
know or can know of the ultimate origin of Scripture. But the 
statement loses its boldness and takes on meaning just in pro- 
portion as, by study of the historical conditions of which this 
literature is the outgrowth, we come to understand more and 
more of the method by which, wonderfully, and yet simply and 
naturally, God brought it into being. 

The study of the higher criticism is far from being a mere 
polemic against tradition. It is an endeavor to place the biblical 
writings in their historical environment of thought and event. 
As such, interpretation has no scientific aid which can compare 
with it in value. The messages of wireless telegraphy can be 
read only through an instrument set to the pitch of the trans- 
mitted waves, as a tuning-fork sounds when its fundamental tone 
is struck on an instrument. So Paul rightly specifies spiritual 
sympathy as the indispensable condition for apprehending the 
things which are spiritually discerned. Without this Godward 
instinct of the soul, no learning is of avail to produce the true 
wisdom. But the converse is not equally true. The spiritual 
insight of Jesus makes him a great interpreter of the prophets, 
even in the mere scholastic sense. His spiritual experience of 
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their experiences preserves him by itself alone from the artifi- 
cialities into which even a Paul may be betrayed by his rabbinic 
training. But we are not so endowed. We can, indeed, in some 
measure, enter into the atmosphere of the "holy men of old 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" by sheer 
force of moral and religious sympathy. But, with us at least, 
this moral affinity stands profoundly in need of supplementation 
through an intellectual attuning, in order that we may obtain the 
full sense of their message. And this intellectual sympathy is 
attainable in no other way than through study of the historical 
environment. Our spiritual sympathy with the inward Paul or 
John must be reinforced by that practical and real sympathy 
which is unattainable without knowledge of the environment and 
conditions under which they fought their good fight and wit- 
nessed their good confession. 

Historico-grammatical exegesis is that which will not rest 
content with ascertaining the original reading and interpreting it 
according to the laws of speech at the time, and in conformity 
with the ideas of the writer as elsewhere expressed. It will 
seek to know the writer himself, how he came to write as he did, 
and what was his relation to the thought and events of his time. 
By knowledge, not merely of the work, but of the man behind it, 
this type of study will come nearest to that spiritual insight 
which only He can give who to the downcast disciples on the 
road to Emmaus "opened the Scriptures" and made their hearts 
to burn with them, as he showed them in Moses and the Psalms 
and the prophets the things concerning himself. 



